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their most believing members than with their un-
compromising assailants. But there was not room
on the needle's point for more than one such
graceful performer. Mr. Swinburne, the great
rising poet of the day, after devoting some of the
loveliest of his Poems and Ballads (1866) to the
glorification of Greek Paganism at the expense of
Christianity, now proceeded, in a volume of revolu-
tionary hymns entitled Songs Before Sunrise (1871),
to denounce the idea of God with hardly less
vehemence than the French Emperor or the
Catholic Church. James Thomson, the strong,
sombre poet of English pessimism, in his City of
Dreadful Night, first published in Bradlaugh's
National Reformer (1874), proclaims as "good
tidings of great joy " that there is no God, and that
" this little life is all we must endure." Robert
Browning, a theistic optimist, who had formerly
looked to Christianity for a definite guarantee of
immortality, now let it be known that he rejected
revelation, contenting himself with the natural
religion of Voltaire, Rousseau, Gibbon, and Byron.1
Another very distinct indication of the rising
current is to be found in Edward Fitzgerald's
Rubaiydt of Omar Khayyam. Although this poem
first appeared in 1859, its great popularity among
the cultivated classes dates only from the early

1 I have put together all the evidence furnished by Browning-'s
poems^ respecting1 his attitude towards supernatural religion" in.
my History of English Rationalism, vol. ii., pp. 275~83.. As the
force of my citations has been questioned, I may here refer also
to the poet's own categorical statement made in conversation
with Robert Buchanan that he was not a Christian (The Outcast,
p. 198), and to his friend Mrs. Sutherland Orr's equally cate-
gorical statement that Browning's faith did not extend to a belief
in revealed religion (Contemporary Review^ vol. lx., p. 880).